






New Dublin 



"In the suburbs of Lowell, within a 
few rods of the canals, is a 
settlement, called by some, New 
Dublin, which occupies rather more 
than an acre of ground. It contains 
a population of not far from 500 
Irish, who dwell in about 100 cabins 
from 7 to 10 feet in height, built of 
slabs and rough boards; a fire-place 
made of stone, in one end, topped 
out with two or three flour barrels or lime 
casks. In a central situation is a school 
house, built in the same style as the 
dwelling-houses, turfed up to the eaves 
with a window in one end, and small 
holes in two sides for the admission of 
air and light. In this room are collected 
together perhaps 150 children." 

Portsmouth N.H. Journal, 1831 


The Irish Came to Lowell, Panas & Quinn 




























































































































































Small group of Irish living in Chelmsford work in glass factory. 
The Pawtucket Canal transports goods around falls. Soon replaced by Middlesex Canal 












































1821 



Merrimack Manufacturing opens. 

Kirk Boott needs power from river brought to new mill sites. 
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Hugh Cummiskey and 30 Irish laborers arrive from 
Charlestown and contract to widen and deepen the canals 
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The WORKERS 




Irish workers take on the 
laborious and 
dangerous job of canal 
work. Deaths by 
crushing or drowning 
are common. 






Settlement 



When the canals were being 
dug a large number of citizens 
of the Green Isle were brought 
here for that work. On what 
was called "The Acre", there 
stood an Irish village, with-the 
real Irish cabins and shanties, 
built of boards, sods and mud- 
such as can be seen in 
Ballyshannon, if any of the 
Lowell people ever happen to 
go there. Outside were the 
chimneys, built in a half circle, 
of paving stone, topped out with 
flour-barrels, for the smoke and 
ventilation. 


Recollection of George Hedrick, 1865. 




















































Settlement 




Some of the first [Irish] settlers 
shared their shanties with their 
swine; but ere long a great 
collection of piggeries was formed 
behind the shanties, and a 
peremptory standing order was 
issued "Pigs to the rear." That 
order was generally obeyed, but 
not all at once. There was a pig¬ 
headed, contrary-minded minority 
that resented and resisted this 
"Saxon innovation," and that 
resolved, in hog Latin, stare 
semper super antiquas vias, to 
stand forever in the ancient ways. 
Dennis Crowley was the first Kelt in 
Lowell who applied whitewash to 
his shanty; Timothy Ford was the 
first who built for himself a frame 
house and painted it; Nicholas 
Fitzpatrick was the second; and the 
practice soon became common. 


Reminiscence of Charles Crowley,1881. 




































Settlement 



Boott had been sorely perplexed 
at the reports of week-end spats 
and fights among his Irish 
employees who lived on the~ 
"Acre." One evening at supper, 
according to tradition, Boott asked 
his Irish housekeeper: "What is the 
matter with those Irish countrymen 
of yours up in the Camps, Mrs. 
Winters? Why are they always 
quarreling and raising 
disturbances?" And his 
housekeeper is said to have 
replied: "Well, Mr. Boott, those 
countrymen of mine will continue 
to fight and drink and be 
bothersome until they have a priest 
to steady them. What they want 
more than anything else is a priest 
and a church!" Some few weeks 
later, probably as the result of this 
conversation, 

Irish Catholic Genesis of Lowell, O’Dwyer 






















































St. Patrick’s 


1831 
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Life in the Acre 


































The Irish Schools 





























The O’Brien’s 



^Jlan S. 



















































AND 10 COMMON ST. 


3<> J BROADW. 






Perceptions 


rancis Hilliard 


And this conveyance is on the express condition, that the said 
^r convey or lease, by parol or by deed, said land or any part thereof, 
part of any building thereon standing to any Irishman or Irish 
ce of three months from the date hereof; nor ever after, provided in 
irs of land on Fenwick Street shall, by a certain mortgage of land 
Irish men on said street according to the present plan, eommenoe- 
expel said Irish men therefrom, and this conveyance is osi the 
hat the said Brown, shall not for three months, nor ever after 
ers shall proceed as aforesaid in regard to said mortgage, in any 
or dispose of the aforegranted premises to any person or persons 
* condition, that if any Irish man be suffered to occupy the same, 
ease or disposition shall be void. 

- Deed between Hilliard & Brown, 1832 













































































Perceptions 
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‘"IK&nlS-Thfjre seemed some probabili¬ 
ty yesterday, that the number of tenants in 
the Irish house on Gorham st. would have 
been lessened by one, as it fcpjn arcd that 
one of the children was in the street drain. 
A terrible pother was raised, ns may well 
be imagined, where twenty Irish women 
were howling for the u darlint. n .He was 
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fished o'dtin the way which Putman drag¬ 
ged the wolf from the den—a Stout Paddy 
crawled in, and was dragged out by the 
heels with the child in his clutches. Life 
was restored hy rolling. 

if___ Tl.o r /v.-.// T*,*y*nmt0 Prill. 



Weekly Compendium, September 6,1832 












Perceptions 


When we see respectable and wealthy American 
families driven out from tenements that they had 
erected for their own use, and convenience, rather 
than endure the nuisances created by their Irish 
neighbors; when we see whole streets deserted by 
their former inhabitants and filled with a low class of 


foreigners before whose doors are presented 
constant and disgusting exhibitions of th 
habits... we wonder that by word or act t 
countenance the policy [unrestricted im 
which our American citizens so justly co 

Vox Populi, August 15,1851. 
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Know-Nothings 


III! IRISH Ktt.tNKJ IIIN, 





The Smelling Committee 

The Sisters hold themselves ready for all emergencies, and listening 
from hour to hour for the boding tolling [of the bell]. After their hard 
days laboring the factory girls gathered in the parlor, carrying stones 
for want of a better weapon. Men came nightly to watch with the 
Sisters hiding in the cellar.... Just at dusk one quiet evening the 
ominous peal sounded forth from the belfry. Yes the Know-Nothings 
were approaching the church, but they had not counted sufficiently 
on the Irish loyalty and vim. When just wit 
they were attacked by some strong armed 
Yes women for these led the attack. The firffl^eelflCTf melee 
and the street became completely filled with the motley crowd. 
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a Know-Nothing attac 
on the convent, 1854 






French-Canadians 


L *Etoi(e 




















































































Greek Community 









1939 - The destruction of 
homes permanently changed 
the Acre community. 
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